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8th mo. 11th. On second day, I was engaged 
in writing a long letter to the King, recapitulat- 
ing the various points of our conversation ; this 
I despatched to the care of our ambassador, the 
next morning. I felt it a weighty undertaking, 
but I believe I was enabled to execute the task 
pretty well. At noon my sister and I partook 
of a second breakfast with W. H. Suringar, a 
Christian philanthropist of a very interesting 
character, whose attention has been most usefully 
directed to the prisons. He is justly called the 
Howard of Holland. He is aman of genius, 
and has written an excellent “handbook” for 
the use of the prisoners. At three o'clock he 
and John 8. Mollet, and J. M.’s pious agreea- 
ble wife, (not a Friend,) united with us in a 
visit to the prison. The. department allotted to 
girl criminals for all Holland, is admirably con- 
ducted under the care of visiting ladies, set to 
work by my sister in her last visit, and a good 
matron. We had a satisfactory religious 
opportunity with them. 

Yesterday was spent by my sister under the 
care of John 8, Mollett, in the inspection of the 
‘workhouses, hospital, lunatic asylum, and a visit 
to the ladies who manage a district society for, 
the poor. The best thing she saw, was the Jews’ 
hospital, which is well conducted. The psalms 
of David are read to the patients three times a 
day, a good example for Christian institutions 
of the same nature. I was too much occupied 
by finishing my letter to the King, and some 
other matters of necessary business, to allow of 
my going with her. At eight o’clock in the 
evening, a final meeting took place in our large 
saloon at the hotel, which was crowded with in- 
teresting people. It began with an address 
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from my sister on prisons, lunatic asylums, and 
schools. I followed; and soon the blessed tide 
of divine influence rose in an extraordinary 
manner, and it became a solemn, favored meet- 
ing, in which the glorious Gospel was declared 
in a measure of the power of an endless life. 
This meeting entirely cleared us of Amsterdam. 
Many were the books and tracts distributed on 
the occasion. We parted from our numerous 
friends, who generally understood English, in 
the flowings of true love, and left the place at 
nine o’clock this morning in health and peace. 


Bremen, Seventh day night, 8th mo. 14th. 

I am truly thankful that, after a journey of 
three days anda half across the country, not 
altogether without difficulty, we are safely 
arrived at this singular and beautiful city. Our 
first day’s journey was in every way agreeable ; 
the ride from Amsterdam to Deventer being 
through a well cultivated and pleasant country, 
the latter half being somewhat less flat, and 
much more diversified than the lowlands to 
which we had hitherto been accustomed in 
Holland ; the produce of the country, rye and 
potatoes, besides hay, to which may be added 
tobacco, which seemed as flourishing as in the 
southern states of America, but I suppose is of 
an inferior quality. The consumption of this 
fascinating weed among the Dutch is enormous, 
almost every Dutchman having his cigar or long 
twisted pipe frequently in hand. 

We paid a very interesting visit in the course 
of the day to a family of sisters, named Iddeking, 
living in a handsome Dutch villa near the pretty 
old town of Amersport. There we were entertained 
with a Dutch second breakfast at one o'clock. 
We were much pleased with the genuine and 
lively religion of the elder sister, who has been 
one of the chief prison visitors in Amsterdam. 
She is an invalid, confined upstairs, and was 
greatly pleased by my sister’s visit. It is always 
an advantage, in travelling through a country, 
to see the people in their own houses, and in 
their own way of living. Into the way of this 
advantage, our circumstances threw us almost 
daily, and I suppose in an unusual degree. 

We entered this very interesting town 
[Bremen] at noon. Passed the noble Weser ; 
drove through numerous neat, white, narrow 
streets, with lofty grotesque houses, their sculp- 
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tured gable-ends facing the street on each side; : 
and descended at the Lindenhof, as comfortable 
a resting-place, and as commodious and cleanly 
an hotel, ascan easily be found. Our way had been 
kindly prepared by a letter from the Consul, 
William Oestricks, whom we met at Amsterdam ; 
and most kind and agreeable was our welcome. 
I was thankful for such a receptacle for my dear 
sister, so applicable to her present need. 
Hamburg, 8th mo. 17th, 1841. 

Remarkably interesting and satifactory was 
our visit at Bremen. Our Sabbath there proved 
rather an extraordinary one. At half-past ten, 
our kind friend, the senator Cesar, called to con- 
duct us to the two remaining prisons ; the first a 
maison forte, or house of correction ; the second 
a maison d’arrét, or place of detention for 
prisoners on trial. My sister was only just able 
to undergo the exertion, but she was amply re- 
paid ; for I have seldom seen a greater effect pro- 
duced on criminals than by her address to a 
considerable company of poor women, interpreted 
by a lady of high station in the town, a kindred 
spirit to herself, one of those sweet, refined 
Christian women of whom we have already seen 
several. We had also a good meeting with the 
men prisoners. 

In the former of these prisons I saw one of 
those horrid cells, of which the floor, walls, and 
seat, are all composed of sharp-pointed angular 
bars of iron, so that the prisoner is kept ina 
perpetual state of unrest, and even of torture. 
They assured me it was never used; but a few 
years ago one of our Minden Friends, who re- 


fused to serve in the army, was subjected to this 


barbarous kind of imprisonment. It is, however, 
a great comfort to believe, that horrors of this 
character are very much gone out of use. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon, we held 
our own meeting with about twelve serious 
Germans, including Charlier, who was formerly 
with Friends of Stoke Newington, and acted at 
Bremen as interpreter, with ability and feeling. 
It was a truly precious time, in which water 
was drawn rather abundantly, I believe, from 
the wells of salvation. 
proclaimed to a spiritually-minded few. This 
was also the case in the large, and, in prospect, 
formidable meeting, which was held that evening | 
in a spacious room at the Museum ; from 300 to 
400 people present, I suppose. My sister un- 
folded her prison concerns with peculiar clearness, 
and was enabled to give it a religious turn in a 
very effective manner. I also gave some account 
of the free negroes in the West Indies, and was 
afterwards enabled to proclaim the great truths 
of the Gospel with distinctness ; there being the 
evident feeling of divine power over the meet- 
ing. At the close of it we were addressed in 
German by the Pastor Malet, in a lively and 
interesting manner. Books were distributed in 
abundance, and it would be scarcely possible for 
me to describe the flowing of love towards us, 


Spiritual religion was | 


feebly, to promote. 
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which marked the expressions on manners : of 
the people when the meeting broke up. Many 
persons of influence, including the Pastors of the 
town, were there. 

Such meetings are forbidden by law; but we 
were so well introduced, that we met with no ob- 
struction. The place has been much distracted ; 
the Rationalists having been waging a polemic al 
warfare against the more religious part of the 
community ; ; and having nearly succeeded, as 
we have since been told, in displacing three 
eminent evangelical ministers. Our testimony 
on the side of plain Christian truth seems to 
have been peculiarly timely; and, by a letter 
since received from one of our friends, the effect 
has been important. Thus we had again to 
acknowledge the wisdom and kindness of that 
guiding hand which brought us to Bremen, 
whither we had before no intention to go. 

We left Bremen, with minds greatly relieved, 
on second day morning, several of our friends 
coming to the Lindenhof, our comfortable hotel, 
to witness our departure ; and there was quite a 
crowd at the door to bid us an affectionate 
German farewell. We were favored with a 
prosperous journey, to Harburg, on the Elbe, 
about sixty miles through the Hanoverian terri- 
tory, which somewhat improved upon us. I ob- 
served patches of wheat and oats, as well as fields 
of rye and potatoes ; and it was amusing to watch 
the storks, and occasional large flocks of sheep, 
partly white ones and partly black. 

We found the little town of Harburg crowded ; 
it was the market-day, and the costumes of the 
people were very showy; the girls in neat caps, 
gilt or silvered all over. There we dined, and 
at half-past six took the steamer, for an hour’s 
voyage down the beautiful Elbe to Hamburg. 

To- day we have been fully engaged for some 
hours in visiting the prisons, all of whic h evince 

care and kindness, but there are many defects. 
Many of the poor fellows are heavily chained. 
We shall, I believe, present our report to the 
Gov ernment; I hope not in vain. Some of the 
religious opportunities with the prisoners were 
truly affecting. We have engagements appoint- 
ed for the rest of the day; also for fifth and 
sixth days, and two meetings; and on seventh 
day we intend going to Kiel, in order to take 
the steam-boat for Copenhagen. 

In allusion to the remaining three days spent at 
Hamburg, he says :— 

It was a memorable time, during which the 
hearts of many were remarkably opened towards 
us, and towards that cause of truth and righteous- 
ness, which we were earnestly desirous, however 
We had a large company 
one evening at our hotel, among whom was the 
Syndie Sieveking, and many others, who ap- 
peared abundantly willing to listen to any sugges- 
tions which we could offer of a philanthropic 
nature. A morning was spent in an interesting 
visit to the Rauhr Haus, an institution, in the 
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country, a few miles from Hamburg, chiefly 
under the care of the Syndic, for the reception 
of young men convicted of crime, or otherwise 


marked as disorderly characters. Here, without 
the scourge, or the fetter, or even the lock, I 
believe, they are boarded and lodged in several 
distinct families, under a kind of parental super- 
intendence, and are taught a variety of useful 
handicraft arts. They are carefully instructed 
and trained, under the authority of law, to regular 
moral and religious habits. Hymns are a fre- 
quent devotional exercise with them, if exercise 
it may be called ; for experience proves that it is 
easy thus to excite andarrange aservice of the lip, 
while the heart is far estranged from its Maker. 
Most of the caretakers of this institution have 
been led into the service as volunteers, by a sense 
of duty and the influence of Christian love. 
Here, as I apprehend, is the great secret of that 
considerable measure of success, in the way of 
reformation, with which the effort has been | 
blessed. 

After a full inspection of the Rauhr Haus, we 
met a large company at the neighboring villa of 
the excellent Syndic, who is a man re smarkab ly | 
without pre judice, largely informed, and, on 
Christian grounds, a citizen of the world. In 
the evening, we found a crowded assembly at | 
the house of the truly Christian Senator, Hudt- 
walker, when, at Sieveking’s request, I related 
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like the coasts of Hayti. The approach to 
Copenhagen is also very striking; and pleased 
enough were we to arrive there about one o'clock, 
after a voyage of only eighteen hours. We 
were met on our arrival by Peter Browne, the 
British Secretary of Legation, a very agreeable 
Christian gentleman, from Ireland; who in- 
formed us that the queen had provided apart- 
ments for us at the Hotel Royal, considering us 
as her guests. She kindly intended to pay all 
our expenses, but we thought it best politely to 
claim our independence, and pay our own bill. 
Peter Browne and his wife, and Roerdam, an 
interesting young pastor, sent to us by the queen, 
spent the evening with us, and we had a com- 
fortable reading and religious opportunity at the 
conclusion of the day. P. Browne was obliged 
to leave us for Sweden the next day. 

His wife who is a decidedly religious person, 
and truly kind to us, then took my sister and me 
to the queen, at her private palace in town, 
whither she had come ten miles from her country 
residence on purpose to receive us. We found 
her with two of her ladies and Rafford, a French 
réformé pasteur, who is her almoner. I have 
seldom seen a more pleasing woman—forty-five 
years of age, dignified in her appearance, but 
at the same time, kind and warm-hearted. It 


| seemed a real delight to her to see my sister 


again. We explained the objects of our mission, 


in English, without interpretation, some of the | and arranged our plan of visiting the prisons. 


remarkable circumstances in the life of Wilber- 
force. Afterwards, my beloved sister addressed 
them, with the admirable accompanying inter- 
pretation of Amelia Sieveking, (a woman like | 
herself, devoted to the welfare of mankind,) on 
the subject of religious toleration and liberty. | 
This is a sore subject at Hamburg ; for the little 
republic, the pattern of freedom, has been fixing | 
its tyrant fangs, by way of cruel restraint at least, 
into the little Baptist body. Never did I hear 
a subject more ably or more boldly handled, and 
yet with that tact, gentleness and grace, which 


utterly forbade the kindling of any opposing | 


passion. The impression made was evidently 
great. We afterwards presented a written ad- 
dress on this and other practical subjects to the 
local Government ; and left the city on seventh | 
day morning, after having been favored to find, 
or make, many friends in it. 
Copenhagen, 8th mo. 234. 

It is strange to be at last at this place, which 
[ have been so long intending to visit! After 
leaving Hamburg, with all its rapid interests and 
engagements, it was a rest and refreshment to 
travel quickly along an excellent Macadamized 


road, through the pleasing, cultivated country of | 


Holstein, to Kiel, a thriving town on the sea-coast. 
Wehad distant views, as we proceeded, of Laaland, 
Zealand, and Sweden; and passed close by the head- 


lands of Moen, exceedingly beautiful; chalk cliffs, 


400 feet high, finely broken and orowned with 
beech woods. It was a lov ely scene, something 


She took a lively interest in the whole affair. 
When this business was gone through, she con- 
| ducted us, in two of the royal carriages, to her 
‘infant school, my sister and one of the ladies 
| accompanying the queen, whilst Rafford and I 
| followed in the second carriage. It was very in- 
| teresting to see the queen with her multitude of 
poor infants, que stioning them out of the Serip- 
| tures, Kc. 

On third day our prison-visiting commenced. 
Accompanied by our friend Katherine Browne, 
Von Usten, a leading man of the police, and 
Federsen, a Government Inspector, who also 
proved one of our best friends, we proceeded to 
the Dom Haus, or police prison, chiefly for un- 
tried prisoners. It was a long task to go through 
it, especially as it abounded in defects. That of 

 selalounlalhnaetiots bibles, &c., is very grievous ; 
and we were little pleased by observing a horrid 
dungeon, and some tremendous whips. 

We were aware that Peter and Adolph Mun- 
| ster, two Baptist ministers, were confined in the 
| better division of this prison, (for it consists of 
two distinct parts,) for their infraction of the 
rules of the state religion. Peter had already 
been there nine months, Adolph a shorter period. 
It was a subject which had previously deeply in- 
' terested us, there being no toleration of sects in 
Denmark, and we hoped that our seeing them asa 
matter of course, in our prison visit, would open 
| the door for our service in the cause of religious 

liberty. We found them, each alone, in pretty 
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comfortable apartments, and were greatly in- 
terested and pleased by them. They had all 
the appearance of sensible and pious men, the 
elder brother, Peter, a very superior person. We 
managed to converse a littlein German. After 
a lunch at the hotel, we again set off for the 
Stock-haus, or place of slaves, where are the 
criminals, (all men,) who are condemned to hard 
labor for many years; a large number for life. 
They go out chained into the streets to work. 
They are under the care of a kind captain of the 
army, who willingly summoned them from their 
work to hear our addresses, which were interpre- 
ted for us by our friend, Julius Schiested, a 
gentleman living near Copenhagen, who has acted 
as our faithful friend in that important capacity 
ever since our work there began; and who is 
now accompanying us to Lubec. They were 
also addressed by the celebrated pastor, Grundt- 
wig, a truly spiritual man, who seems to depend 
on a divine influence in his preaching. It was 
evident to us that the unction accompanied his 
words, though we could not understand them. 
Thomas Shillitoe’s meeting in this prison, and 
visit to the Court, seem to have left a lively im- 
pression. 

On fourth day we spent many hours in ex- 
amining the Zuchthaus, or House of Correction ; 
a vast prison, ill built, and old, containing 
600 or 700 criminals; 200 women. Many of 


the religious opportunities were highly interest- 


ing and affecting, especially with the latter. 

Fifth day was appointed for our visit to the 
king and queen at Sorgenfri, their pretty country 
residence. It was to me a weighty affair ; indeed 
to us both, as we had very important communica- 
tions to make. Before we left Copenhagen, I 
paid a private visit to the prison, to Peter Mun- 
ster. 1 was anxious, before I saw the king, to 
know exactly his state of mind, and to what 
point he could conscientiously yield. I found him 
remarkably moderate and satisfactory. After a 
drive of ten miles, we arrived at the palace. 
The queen was ready to receive us, and gave us 
a hearty welcome. We came, by agreement, 
half an hour before the dinner, which was fixed at 
four o'clock, in order to see the gardens. The 
queen walked out with us, but without losing 
her dignity, arm in arm with my sister. The 
grounds, which are beautifully diversified with 
hill, dale, wood, and water, are open to the 
public, among whom she was constantly met 
with warm tokens of love and respect. She took 
us at last into her private garden, and we sat 
together in her arbor ; the conversation very in- 
teresting. ‘Truly did she excite our affectionate 
and lively interest in her welfare. 

A messenger soon arrived to inform us that 
the king (Christian VIII.) was in the drawing- 
room. ‘hither we repaired, and were received 
by him with akind welcome and a friendly shake 
by the hands. He is a handsome, sensible-look- 
ing man, with a benevolent smile, the thorough 
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gentleman in his manners; about my own age, 
or perhaps rather older. Around us were a com- 
pany of clergymen in their gowns, officers of the 
household, ladies of honor, &. The dinner 
passed off very agreeably. My sister sat between 
the king and queen, and we all found ourselves 
in good company. 

After dinner my sister and I accompanied the 
king and queen into a balcony, fronting the 
pleasure-grounds ; my sister then gave the king 
an account of his prisons, and endeavored to in- 
fuse her views of a just and reformatory prison 
discipline. I interpreted in French when 
necessary, the king talking no English. Before 
she quite finished, the terrace, immediately 
below the balcony, was filled by a large company 
of orphans from the asylum in Copenhagen, 
having been conveyed to Sorgenfri in twenty-five 
carts, to enjoy a holiday and meet “ Madame 
Fry.”’ Below the terrace spreads a green lawn, 
on which the public was assembled to witness 
the spectacle. The weather was delightful ; 
and the scene uncommonly interesting. The 
orphans sang the usual national songs in honor 
of the king and queen, who both behaved most 
kindly to them. A sudden shower occurring, 
the king commanded them all to be brought into 
the saloon, when they were addressed by my 
sister, interpreted for by Prince Bentheim, who 
declared in the midst of his interpretation, that 
her speaking was ‘un don de Dieu ;’’*—not 
far from the truth, I believe. 


During the whole of this remarkable scene, I 
had some anxiety lest I should lose the opportuni- 
ty of speaking to the king about the West Indies, 
which I had so much and so long desired. But 
he did not forget business, and no sooner were 
the orphans withdrawn, than he took me into the 
queen's boudoir; and there he and I were shut 
up alone together for an hour and upwards. 
Most interesting to myself was our conversation, 
in which he took a sensible and earnest part, 
candidly stating his objections, and putting his 
finger on what he deemed weak points. 1 was 
enabled to speak French to him with facility, 
and gave him a full recital of what I had seen, 
both in the British and Danish West Indies, 
clearly explaining to him the whole of my views 
and wishes respecting the latter. The queen 
and my sister then came in; and the latter now 
spoke to him on our last point—the want of re- 
ligious toleration in his dominions, and the 
persecution of the Baptists. * * In conélusion 
he requested us to come again on the following 
“Sunday” to dine with him, and bring our pro- 
posals in writing; but the queen excused us, 
telling him that we were to hold a meeting that 
evening at our hotel. It was at last fixed that 
we should come to him on that day, about noon, 
to which we could not feel the least objection, 
as the object was only to do good. After having 


* The gift of God. 








thus fully relieved our minds, we took tea with 
them, and accompanied our friend Katherine 
Browne to her house in the country to lodge. In 
that sweet place of large trees, and entire quiet- 
ness, close by the sea, called Roligted, meaning 
peace, we ended the on in the same; and the next 
morning returned to Copenhagen. There close 
business awaited us; I had to write out the 
whole of our prison speech, and of my Anti- 
Slavery views, for the king; two long and care- 
fully-digested reports, which Schiested trans- 
lated for me into Danish. This oceupied most of 
sixth and seventh days, but we were favored to 
accomplish it well. 

On sixth day evening several ladies and gentle- 
men came to us, and we laid the foundation of 
the Prison Discipline Society for Denmark. On 
seventh day evening we had a réunion of nearly 
200 people of the élite of Danish society; the 
large assembly-room of the hotel being filled. 
My sister spoke well on prisons, being interpre- 
ted for by Schiested, and I gave them the West 
Indian story. Nothing could exceed the interest 
and love of the people. First day was truly 
memorable. A precious meeting with the 
Baptist flock, at ninein the morning. This done, 
we again drove to Sorgenfri, and enjoyed a 
satisfactory interview with the king and queen. 
We were alone with them for nearly two hours, 
and while the king looked at the Danish copies, 
we read to him our respective reports in English. 
Thus the whole of our subjects, including tolera- 
tion, were completely put into his mind. It 
was a very business-like interview, but ended in 
some sweet religious intercourse. I spoke fully 
on the‘necessity of their supporting simple, sound 
Christianity, in the midst of the rationalism of 
priests and people with which they are surround- 
ed. 

We next called on the Queen Dowager, at 
Fredericksburg. She is seventy-four, an afflict- 
ed widow, of a pleasing person, and reminded us 
of our late dear aunt, Jane Gurney. She was 
greatly affected by the interview. In the even- 
ing we had a good Friends’ meeting at the hotel, 
attended by many pious people, chiefly of the 
upper class; it was a blessed ending of the day. 
I cannot add more ; suffice it to say, that we are 
now safely at Lubeck. 

(To be continued.) 





A NEW POTATO. 


A. B. Gray, during his recent explorations 
across the continent, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the practicability of constructing a railway 
to the Pacific, diseovered a remarkable plant at 
the head of the Gulf of California, it being 
found in abundance through a range of naked 
sand hills skirting Adair Bay. It is described 
as a parasitic plant, with a large and fleshy root, 
and has been called “ Ammabroma Sonore,”’ 
signifying Sand Food of Sonora. The fresh plant 
is cooked by roasting upon the hot coals, and re- 
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sembles the sweet potato in taste, having much 
saccharine matter in it.— Scientific American. 





Susanna Marriott, of Kendal, England, died 
1 mo. 24, 1354, aged 24. 


This dear young friend was the daughter of 
Wilson and Margaret Marriott, of Kendal. From 
childhood she possessed much mental vigor, and 
was early distinguished by earnestness in her 
pursuits. Throughout the whole of her school- 
days, learning was a delight to her; yet she 
entered with ardor into childish recreations, and 
had a peculiar relish for all that is interesting 
and lovely in nature. Fondness for animals, and 
an uncommon degree of horror at the idea of 
cruelty to them, were always prominent features 
in her character, and one of her last acts of 
charity was the distribution of little books on 
this subject. Naturally a child of high spirit, 
she was easily roused by her quick sense of in- 
justice or unkindness; and often, though not 
personally involved, seemed unable to witness 
them without betraying feelings of indignation. 
On such occasions, as well as others, she was 
brought to know “the plague of her own heart ;”’ 
but it was clearly apparent that, at an early age, 
she had entered on the Christian warfare, and 
that, for strength to maintain it, she applied to 
the only true Source; though slips were fre- 
quently made, yet through the grace humbly and 
prayerfully sought, the victory was often obtained. 

The death of her beloved father, when she 
had nearly completed her thirteenth year, was 
her first great sorrow, and she felt it deeply. A 
few simple hymns, composed during the follow- 
ing year, bear sweet testimony to the serious state 
of her mind; and instructively evince that 
deep conviction of her natural sinfulness, and 
that tendency to keep in view the solemn realities 
of eternity, by which she was afterwards distin- 
guished. 

A letter received since her death, from one of 
her governesses, whose religious care and example 
she gratefully appreciated, alludes to several 
valuable points in her character as a school-girl ; 
especially to her “strict integrity in deed and 
word,—her undeviating regard to truth, and care 
to avoid all exaggeration.” The writer does not 
remember to have heard her express much on 
religious subjects ; but says it was evident, from 
her serious and thoughtful deportment at Serip- 
ture readings, and during First-day employments, 
that these were deeply interesting to her. A 
few memoranda, made whilst at school, and seen 
by none but herself, till after her decease, con- 
firm the comforting belief, that though as a child 
she shrunk from disclosing her religious feelings, 
and indeed, till near the close of life, was re- 
served respecting her own experience, the work 
of Divine grace, early begun in her soul, was 
mercifully carried forward during this period. 

Second month 23d, 1845. “TI think I have 
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reason to hope that the good work is begun in 
my heart, though the one thing needful is often 
neglected. I have sometimes felt a delightful 
sense of the love of God; at such times all 
earthly cares seem as nothing, and I feel a fixed 
resolution to walk in the narrow way, whatever 
it may cost me. © Heavenly Father! guide my 
feet in the right way, even though it be through 
the furnace of affliction.”’ 

Fourth month 7th. ‘I am fully convinced 
that no lasting peace of mind is to be obtained 
in this world, unless the heart is right with God. 
‘ There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.’ 
But I have lately had much reason to lament my 
great instability and variableness. The cares 
and engagements of a school life, choke the good 
seed, before it has attained to any growth. Ober- 
lin’s beautiful verse— 


desires ; and never, never let me sink into for- 
getfulness of Thee. Preserve me from envy, 
anger and all the other fruits of the flesh; and 
in thy mercy and care, never let spiritual pride 
gain anascendancy overmy mind. How delightful 
the thought, that thou knowest the temptations 
to which sinful man is liable ; thou knowest our 
frame, thou rememberest that we are dust. O 
holy and merciful Father! I ask thee in the 
name of thy beloved Son, to grant me the blessed 
influence of thy Spirit; to give me a deeper 
sense of my great and utter unworthiness, and 
of thy unspeakable majesty, perfection and holi- 
ness; and help me to pray from my heart. 
Cleanse my heart from all evil. ‘Purge me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean ; wash me, and 
I shall be whiter than snow.’ ” 

Tenth month llth. “This is my sixteenth 
birth-day, and I am afraid I have not spent it so 
profitably as I had intended; owing, | believe, 
to my having partially omitted prayer in the 
morning. The preceding night we had been out 
rather later than usual, on a visit; so that this 
morning I was very sleepy, and was dressed only 
just in time for breakfast. I partly contented 


‘O God, thy heavenly grace impart, 
And fix my frail, inconstant heart: 
Henceforth my sole desire shall be, 
To dedicate myself to Thee; 

To Thee, my Gd, to Thee,’— 


may well be the language of my heart.” 
Fourth month 28th. “ Last night our gover- 





ie 


ness requested us all to consider, before we went 
to sleep, whether our thoughts, deeds and conver- 
sation, had been such as we could look back upon 
with pleasure. To me the review was very 
humiliating. In deed and conversation I think 
I had not far transgressed ; but alas, in thought, 
how lamentably deficient had I been. But a 
small portion of the day had been given to wor- 
shipping and praising that merciful Redeemer, 
who has thus far been with me in my journey 
through life, and is, | can humbly trust, leading 
me on, though by slow degrees, in the right way. 
In the morning meeting, I suffered my thoughts 
to stray far from what ought to have been their 
subject, and when at last I tried to settle them, 
I found it impossible, and gave it up in despair. 
QO, that the Lord would mercifully protect me 
from what is wrong in thought, word and deed, 
during the coming week, and all the days of my 
pilgrimage.” 

Sixth month 8th. “ Although I have still 
to lament my great lukewarmness, I do hope 
that the work of grace is proceeding in my soul. 
The many glorious promises which are extended 
to all, even the most worthless, who are willing 
to partake of them, are very encouraging. Some- 
times I do feel to love God from my heart; but 
alas, my mind is too often engrossed with worldly 
things. Having thus tasted of spiritual things, 
if it should be my lot to relapse into my former 
indifference, how dreadful would be my end. Oh, 
that I may be preserved from resting satisfied 
with merely exclaiming with Balaam— Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his.’ Rather let me diligently endeavor 
to live the life of the righteous, and then I shall 
die his happy and glorious death. O merciful 
Father! strengthen and keep alive my present 





myself by resolving to make a very good use of 


the time of silence after reading ; but when that 


time arrived, my thoughts had got engaged with 


other things, though I did pay some attention 


to the reading. However, I do sincerely desire, 
that this year of my life may be marked more 
than any preceding one has been, by an increas- 
ing spirituality and devotedness of mind. I 
earnestly hope that I may become less mindful 
of self, and more attentive to the comfort and 
happiness of those around me: also that I may 
lose that excessive sensibility which renders me 
so painfully alive to the censure and bad opinion 
of others; this last is, I am persuaded, a selfish 
propensity.” 

With the exception of what is contained in 
her letters, these memoranda are nearly all the 
written records of her spiritual progress which 
have beenfound. Hergreat dread of profession, 
and the fear which she always had of speaking 
or writing anything beyond the genuine truth, 
combined with a strong tendency to scrutinize 
motives, led her to regard religious diaries with 
a somewhat jealous eye ; and if in her maturer 
years she kept one, it has probably been des- 
troyed. 

; the summer of 1846 she left school, and 
several happy years were granted her amidst the 
endearments of home, before her health began 
to decline. These were not wasted in trifling 
pursuits ; indeed, frivolity may almost be said 
not to have been one of her temptations. From 
early childhood the private reading of the Holy 
Scriptures had been habitual to her; and the 
sheets of manuscript she has left behind bear 
witness to the method and regularity with which, 
in her later years, she studied the sacred volume. 
She diligently pursued her various studies, both 
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in the languages and general literature, and 
reading of a solid and improving kind had for 
her a constant charm, whilst her own poetic 
temperament prepared her peculiarly to appre- 
ciate and enjoy the beauties of good poetry. But, 
deeply engrossed as she certainly was, at times, 
by numerous intellectual pursuits, she did not 
neglect the practical duties of life; and was 
ever ready to give her aid in schools for the poor, 
and other charitable institutions, in which she 
feltadeep and lasting interest. —Annual Monitor. 
(To be continued.) 





REMARKS ON KOSSUTH’S REPLY TO FRIENDS. 


Amongst the tens of thousands to whose ad- 
dresses, as taken from the London Directory, the 
Committee of the Quarterly Meeting of London 
and Middlesex have sent the “ Christian Ap- 
peal’’ on the subject of war, Louis Kossuth, the 
illustrious Hungarian refugee, has, it seems, re- 
ceived a copy. He has read it earnestly, and 
finding, probably for the first time in his life, 





been justified in lifting his hand against his 
“noble old mother” because of this prophecy? 
And if not, what becomes of his argument from 
such a basis? 

Secondly, That the Gospel injunction to love 
our neighbors as ourselves, implies that all who 
believe that Gospel are bound to aid with the 
sword all oppressed nationalities, to devote “their 
arms, their blood, and their lives to the deliverance 
of nations from thraldom and oppression.” 

Such an opinion as this might be expected 
from the fabled Knight of La Mancha, but 
scarcely from one accustomed to deal with the 
realities of life. We are compelled to question 
if Kossuth is sincere in thus advocating a knight- 
errantry of nations. It is little less than ad- 
vocating universal anarchy. If a nation is re- 
quired to interpose in the affairs of other nations, 

to enforce its own views of liberty, it would 
— be found that this very enforcement of 
liberty would be but a change of tyranny, and not 


always for the better. We consider our own 


the peace-breathing doctrines of the Sermon on | loved country to be in possession of more real 
the Mount reduced to practical application to | liberty than any other on the face of the globe. 
the affairs of the world, he has seen that such | But our transatlantic cousins do not think so. 
doctrines must shiver the sword and break the | On the contrary, they deem themselves the only 


bow—paralyze the hand of violence, and take 
from him, and those who think with him, the 
armour and the weapons in which alone, or 
primarily, they seem to trust. 

So the eloquent Chief, to whom the pen is as 
familiar as the sword, has rushed into print, and, 
in the columns of a weekly journal little known 
or read by Friends, has issued “ An answer to 
the Christian Appeal of the Society of Friends.” 

Now, most men have their calling, and few are 
equal to all callings, and most assuredly few will 
rise from this professed ‘“‘ Answer” without feel- 
ing that Kossuth has mistaken his call when he 
grappled with theology, and that he has careless- 
ly grasped a weapon of which he knew neither 
the use nor temper. 

The argument, if there be any argument in 
the letter before us, may, we think, be fairly 
stated as follows :— 

First, That because our Saviour foretold that 
wars and fightings should come upon the earth, 
that therefore wars and fightings must be approved 
by Him!! Kossuth quotes the text, “ When 
ye shall hear of wars and commotions be not 
terrified, for these things must first come to pass, 
but the end is not by-and-bye—unation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom.” 
And then he adds somewhat pompously, “‘Thus 
says the Lord, submit to his decrees !!” 

If Kossuth had looked a little further, he 
would have found that our Saviour also foretold, 
that “the brother shall deliver up the brother 
to death, and the father the child, and children 
shall rise up against their parents, and shall 
cause them to be put todeath.” Will he argue 
from this, that these acts were justified because 
they were foretold? Would he himself have 


really free people ; and not a few of them, in the 
true Kossuth spirit, advocate an attempt to free 
Ireland from the thraldom of English rule! 
This is an illustration—confessedly an extreme 
one—of the policy advocated by Kossuth. We 
need scarcely say that such policy is no less op- 
posed to the teachings of our Saviour than it 1s 
to the plainest dictates of common sense. But 
again, we are bound to tax the writer with the 
grossest inconsistency in this matter. He has 
visited America—that land of vaunted freedom, 
where a slavery more deadly and blighting than 
ever shadowed with its death gloom even down- 
trodden Poland and Hungary, curses millions of 
its population ; but we have listened in vain for 
the eloquent denunciation, the indignant re- 
monstrance, the withering rebuke, from the 
truth-inspired voice of the patriot, to the empty 
boasters of liberty and fosterers of oppression. 

If, in the overturning of nations, Kossuth 
should be once more placed at the head of 
Hungary, would he feel it his duty,—learned 
too, from that “ word of the Lord” of which he 
talks so glibly—to send his legions to the cotton 
and rice fields of Carolina and Alabama, there to 
proclaim at the sword’s point liberty to the 
captive? He knows he would not—but that 
from the very hands reddened with the blood of 
the oppressed and plundered slave, he would 
ask and receive donations for his own cause. 
We are driven, then, to the conclusion, that, 
like many other advocates of abstract ideas, 
Kossuth becomes thoroughly inconsistent when 
he talks of their application. And this is less 
to be wondered at, when the abstract idea itself 
is so unphilosophical and unscriptural as that on 
which we have commented. 
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Thirdly,—Kossuth appeals to history to prove 
that no single people has ever been delivered 
from thraldom by “some other means than the 
sword,” adding, ‘‘ There is none, and none ever 
has been.” «And he asserts this when rising 
from the perusal of that sacred volume which, 
in its early pages, recounts how the Children of 
Israel were brought up out of Egypt and from 
‘“‘thraldom ’’—not by the sword or spear of their 
hosts, but by the power of their Divine Ruler. 
So much for the assertion, ‘‘ There is none, and 
none has ever been.’’ But—to meet the writer 
upon his own ground once more—let him shew 
us any people whom the sword, and sword alone, 
has made truly free; and we will show him 
double the number, whose bonds the sword has 
strengthened and whose liberties the sword has 
crushed. And, to our minds, the study of 
history leads to the conviction that the sword is 
the weapon of tyrants and the instrument of 
tyranny ;—the peaceful, faithful maintenance of 
truth and justice, the true and effective weapon 
of freemen. 

We do not yield to Kossuth, either in our pa- 
triotism or our love of freedom ; but true Gospel 
patriotism is that which recognises the world as 
our country and mankind as our brethren. And 
the sympathy which we feel and have proved 
to the exiled sons of Hungary and Poland, we 
feel also for the wretched descendants of Ham, 
whom a professed Christian people keep in 
chains of ruthless bondage and cruel oppression. 
For all, we desire the extension of that know- 
ledge and that wisdom which we believe to be 
the surest enemy of oppression ; and for ourselves, 
with the noble exile, we desire increased depend- 
ence on that Divine Arm which is still as strong 
as when it divided the waters of the Red Sea 
and smote the armies of Sennacherib. 

And now we take leave of our friend, with 
the hope that henceforth he will eschew theolo- 
gy, as a matter in which he has no part or lot. 
We honor his patriotism, we admire his talents, 
we esteem his personal character; but a school- 
boy would smile at his interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and consistency is outraged by his tolerance 
of negro slavery, while he boasts his advocacy 
of the rights of humanity.—London Friend. 

THE PLANT IN THE CELLAR. 

Gotthodt went one day into the cellar, and 
found, lying in a corner, a turnip, which by 
some chance had been left there, and it had 
begun to grow, and cast forth long but very weak 
and sickly shoots of a pale, wan color; and the 
whole plant was entirely useless. “Here,” he 
thought, “we have very aptly symbolized an 
inexperienced and unexercised man, who has 
been living all his days in a corner, and has 
given himself trouble enough to learn things 
manifold, and sets a high price on his own know- 





prosperity, not a single city or church alone, but 
the half even of all the world. But when once 
he puts his hand to work, he finds in all his 
school-bag, not art enough to carry out this or 
the other little affair, and discovers that it is one 
thing to have a scantling of knowledge, and 
another thing quite to bring into use what one 
does know among other people, who also know a 


few things.” 














FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 26, 1855. 


Letters from Ireland, written during the sitting 
of the late Yearly Meeting at Dublin, informs 
us, that the Clerk of that Meeting announced, 
at the first session, the presence of two Epistles, 
both purporting to emanate from the late Yearly 
Meeting of Ohio; upon which, a proposal was 
made, and readily assented to, that the subject 
should be referred for deliberate examination 
to a special committee. An appointment was 
accordingly made of a committee, consisting of 
thirty Friends, to whom were submitted the two 
Epistles from Ohio, together with the minutes 
of the proceedings of Indiana and Baltimore 
Yearly Meetings in relation to that subject. 
This committee, after three protracted conferen- 
ces, reported tothe Yearly Meeting theirjudgment 
that no action should be taken by the Yearly 
Meeting on the subject this year; which report 
was adopted with very little discussion. It ap- 
pears that some of the committee entertained a 
hope, that the breach in Ohio Yearly Meeting 
might yet be healed. We are, however, dis- 
tinctly informed, that “not one Friend was pre- 
pared to recommend any intercourse with the 
meeting of which Benjamin Hoyle is Clerk.” 
We may safely infer, from the tenor of the letters 
alluded to, that one reason for this delay on the 
part of Dublin Yearly Meeting, was the deference 
which Friends there pay to the judgment of the 
Yearly Meeting of London, which body had not 
then had an opportunity to act upon the subject. 

A favorable account of the Meeting is given, 
as far as it had proceeded when the letters 
alluded to were written, but we must wait for 
further advices before the minutiw of the pro- 
ceedings can be furnished to our readers. 





Marriev,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Guern- 
sey, Ohio, on Fourth day, 2d inst., Evan D. Romans, 
son of Evan and Tacy Romans, to FExizasetu 


ledge, deeming that, with his self-grown wisdom, Kirk, daughter of Joseph Kirk, all of Flushing 
he is abundantly fit to rule and bring to vast Monthly Meeting, Guernsey Co., Ohio, 
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Marniep,—On the 9th inst., at Friends’ Meeting 
House, Orchard St., New York, Epwarp Brown, 
of this city, to Mariana, daughter of the late 
Walter R. Wood, of the former place. 





Diep,—At his residence in Grant County, Ind., 
on the 22d of last month, Ex1 Overman, an es- 
teemed elder and member of Mississinewa Month- 
ly Meeting, in the 71st year of his age. 

This dear friend bore a protracted illness of 
several months with Christian patience and re- 
signation. He was for many years eminently 
serviceable in society, a promoter of peace and 
good order, and firm in the doctrines of the gospel 
as held by Friends. The loss in the church and 
family circle of the labors and counsel of this 
faithful elder, will, we think, long be felt by many. | 
His close was peaceful. 

—, At her residence in Grant County, Ind., 
on the 17th of Third month last, Lypia, widow of | 
John Thomas, in the 82d year of her age—an 
esteemed member of Mississinewa Monthly ' 
Meeting. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the oversight of 
this Institution will meet at West-town, on Fourth 
day the 6th of next month, at 10 o’clock, A.M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on the pre- 
ceding evening at 74 o’clock, and the Visiting 
Committee assemble at the School on Seventh day 
afternoon the 2d of Sixth month. 

Tuomas Kimber, Clerk. 

Philada., 5th mo. 26th—2t. 





The Annual Meeting of The Institute for Colored 
Youth will be held on Third day, the 29th inst., at 
3 o’clock, P.M., at the Committee Room on Arch 
Street. 

5th mo., 1855—It. 


EE ———— 


M. CU. Cops, Sec’y. 





Ropert LiInpDSAY AND FREDERIC MACKIE. 
—The last accounts from these dear Friends 
left them still in Australia, in the vicinity of 
Melbourne. They had paid a visit to some of 
the settlers on the gold-fields.—British Friend. 





Love is the hardest lesson in Christianity; 
but for that reason it should be most our care 
to learn it. 





KANZAS ELECTION. 

Most of our readers are probably informed, 
that at the late election in Kanzas, of members 
of the Legislature, great numbers of Missourians 
appeared there and forcibly interfered with the 
proceedings of the election. Governor Reeder, of 
that territory, has lately visited Pennsylvania. 
At Easton, in that State, he was warmly greeted 
by a number of the inhabitants, on account of 
the noble stand which he had taken in support 
of the rights of the settlers in Kanzas. tn re- 
ply to an address there made, he said, “ That 
the conduet of the people of the border counties 
of the North Missouri, had astonished and 
amazed him, by their reckless disregard of all 
laws, compacts, and constitutions; that the 


territory of Kanzas, in her late election, had 
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been invaded by a regular organized army, armed 
to the teeth, who took possession of their ballot- 
boxes and made a legislature to suit the purposes 
of the pro-slavery party. 

He Jeclared that the accounts of the fierce 
outrages and wild violences perpetrated at the 
election, published in the northern papers, were 
in no wise exaggerated. He concluded by saying 
that Kanzas was now a conquered country—con- 
quered by force of arms—but that her citizens 
were resolved never to yield their rights, and re- 
lied upon the North to aid them, by demonstra- 
tions of public sentiment, and all other legal 
means, till they shall be fully and triumphantly 
vindicated.” 





For Friends’ Review. 
PROCEEDINGS IN PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEET- 

ING AND ITS MEETING FOR SUFFERINGS. 

In the “ Report of the Meeting for Sufferings”’ 
of Philadelphia, in reference to which a minute 
of the Yearly Meeting in 1849 states, “ It was 
concluded that it would be best to adopt it,” I 
find the following remark: “If meetings and 
committees do not keep to the discipline them- 
selves, under the direction of the Head of the 
church, on what right ground can an individual 
be disowned for his error?” page 35. 

The anomalous and extraordinary position now 
oceupied by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in its 
relation to other Yearly Meetings, suggests the 
propriety and importance of a review of some of 


| the transactions which have taken place in its 


name and in that of its representative body—the 
Meeting for Sufferings. It is far from our in- 
tention to call in question the motives of those 
members to whom the responsibility of these 
acts belongs, or to doubt the sincerity of their 
zeal to promote the welfare of the church. But 
as they have condemned the proceedings of 
another Yearly Meeting as “at variance with 
the organization and discipline of the Society,” 
and have remonstrated with other similar bodies 
on account of their acts, it is proper to enquire 
whether they have kept to the discipline them- 
selves, and how far their departure from it has 
been productive of the discord which now ex- 
ists. 

1. The discipline prescribes six rules to which 
the Meeting for Sufferings is subject; the first 
reads thus: “ The said meeting shall keep fair 
minutes of all its proceediags, and annually lay 
them before the Yearly Meeting.” page 79. The 
necessity of this rule and of its strict observance 
is manifest, inasmuch as the Yearly Meeting is 
“represented” by the Meeting for Sufferings, 
and is accountable for the acts of the latter, un- 
less it revokes them. One of the “services” 
confided, in the discipline, to the Meeting for 
Sufferings, is ‘ to correspond with the Meeting 
for Sufferings in London or elsewhere, on the 
common concerns of the Society.” p. 82. 
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At a Meeting for Sufferings held in 1845, pre- 
vious to our Yearly Meeting of that year, and -be- 
fore the secession from New England Yearly 
Meeting occurred, an Epistle was presented from 
the Meeting for Sufferings in N. England, con- 
veying information of a secession from Rhode 
Island Quarterly Meeting, and of the arrange- 
ments adopted to enable other Yearly Meetings 
to discriminate between certificates issued by 
that Quarterly Meeting and its branches, and 
those which might be issued by the seceders. 


This Epistle was not recorded on the minutes of | 


our Meeting for Sufferings, but was withheld 
from the Yearly Meeting; and here we have the 
first of a series of departures from our discipline 
and established order, by which our Yearly Meet- 
ing has drifted into its present sorrowful con- 
dition. Several Epistles from other Meetings 
for Sufferings have been in like manner, and at 
various times, withheld from the Yearly Meet- 
ing when they contained earnest appeals and 
affectionate remonstrances, which were not 
acceptable to those who controlled the action of 
our Meeting for Sufferings. 

2. It is a well known and universally acknow- 
ledged rule in the Society of Friends, that per- 
sons not members are not permitted to attend 
our meetings for discipline except on the occasion 
of proposalsformarriage. This rule is recognized 
in the index of our discipline in these words : 
‘‘ Meetings not to proceed to business while those 
not members are present.” p. 169. 

In 1852, John Wilbur being present in our 
Yearly Meeting, objections were made to pro- 
ceeding with the business, on the ground that 
he was not a member ; and it was stated that as 
he had been disowned previous to the organiza- 
tion of the “smaller body” in New England, and 
no evidence had been presented to our Yearly 
Meeting that he was a member of that body, he 
could not be classed with those whose right of 
membership had been, contrary to all order 
and precedent, acknowledged by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and consequently he had not 
the shadow of aclaim to the privilege of attend- 
ing it. The clerk, however, proceeded with the 
business, and thus an example of departing 
from the discipline was set to the subordinate 
meetings. 

3. The discipline requires that ‘all letters or 
papers directed to the Yearly Meeting, except 
from such meetingsas regularly correspond there- 
with, are to be first perused by a few Friends to be 
appointed, who are to consider and report whether 
the same be proper to be read in this meeting or 
not.” p. 159. 

This rule has been disregarded in several im- 
portant instances, by the clerk giving his own 
views of the character of papers directed to the 
Yearly Meeting, and stating from whom they 
came, and by the meeting summarily rejecting 
them without their being first perused by a com- 
mittee. 


REVIEW. 


4. It is directed by the discipline, p. 97, that 
“none of the meetings of Ministers and Elders 
are to interfere with the business of any meet- 
ing for Discipline: &c.;” and under the head of 
“ Yearly Meeting,” p. 160, the Discipline re- 
quires that “the certificates of such Friends, 
members of other Yearly Meetings, who, from a 
religious concern, are drawn to attend this, are 
to be read herein.”’ Two conclusions are una- 
voidably deducible from the latter rule : Ist, that 
it is the duty of the members in question to pre- 
sent their certificates to the Yearly Meeting; 
and, 2d, that if a doubt of the propriety of read- 
ing any such certificates arises, it is the “ busi- 
ness” of the Yearly Meeting itself to decide 
whether they shall be read. 

As the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders commences two days before our Yearly 
Meeting, the certificates of ministers and, elders 
in attendance from other Yearly Meetings are 
presented first to the former meeting, and by a 
very proper usage, read therein, although no pro- 
vision is made for this in the discipline. This 
usage gives the Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
no control over the presentation of such certifi- 
eates to the Yearly Meeting or over the action of 
this meeting in relation tothem. Since 1845, the 
former meeting has, however, assumed the au- 
thority to decide what certificates shall be pre- 
sented to the Yearly Meeting, and in several 
cases has withheld from it certificates of Friends 
of another Yearly Meeting ; also retaining them 
from the Friends themselves, and thus prevent- 
ing them from offering to the Yearly Meeting 
the required credentials to warrant their attend- 
ance. Is it not clear that this action on the part 
of the Meeting of Ministers and Elders is not 
only without authority from the discipline, but 
is absolutely prohibited by it, and also contra- 
venes a positive rule of the Yearly Meeting in 
reference to its own business ? 

5. It has always been recognized as a funda- 
mental principle of our religious society, in the 
transaction of the affairs of the church, that no 
change can be made in the established order or 
discipline, nor any new measure adopted, except 
with the united judgment of a meeting. When 
some of the members could not feel satisfied 
with a proposition, it has been the practice 
either to postpone it for future consideration 
or to dismiss it altogether.. Samuel Bettle, in 
his testimony in the Camden trial, says, “ this 
method of acting lies at the very basis of Qua- 
kerism, and has always been fundamental with 
us.”’— Foster; vol. i. p. 64. One illustration may 
be given. The subject of printing the Discipline 
for distribution amongst our members was under 
consideration in the Yearly Meeting, and there 
was a very large expression in its favor, yet as 
it was opposed by a few Friends of religious 
weight and experience, the proposition was 
not adopted. Various have been the occa- 
sions during the last ten years, on which this 
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important principle has not been observed in) adopted it in a state of separation from those 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. A few may be | Yearly Meetings. In connection with this pro- 
cited. In 1847, the adoption of the “Appeal | ceeding, it is highly important to remark that 
for the ancient doctrines of the religious Society | the Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting had 
of Friends,” introduced into the Yearly Meeting | made himself a party in the case, having mani- 
by the Meeting for Sufferings, was conscientious-| fested his unity and fellowship with the meet- 
ly and, therefore, unyieldingly opposed by a| ing of which B. Hoyle was Clerk, and identified 
large number of Friends, so that it could not be | himself with it, by attending it as Ohio Yearly 
said it was approved or united with; yet the| Meeting. Would a judge be permitted to oe- 
clerk made a minute declaring that “after spend- | cupy the bench, or a juryman the box, in a trial 
ing much time in deliberating upon and discus- | involving his own character and interests, or on 
sing the subject, it appeared to be the prevailing | the merits of which he had, by word or deed, 
solid sense of the meeting to adopt the docu- | manifested his opinion ? 
ment,” &c. Again, in 1849, when the Meeting | 6. In the “ Report” above mentioned, it is laid 
for Sufferings brought into the Yearly Meeting | down as a rule that, when “two bodies come 
a “ Report in relation to the facts and causes of | before a Yearly Meeting, both under the same 
the division which occurred in New England | title, and each claiming to be the co-ordinate 
Yearly Meeting in the year 1845,” it was met branch of the society bearing that name, it be- 
by a most decided opposition from numerous} comes its duty, under the guidance of Divine 
Friends, who could not conscientiously acquiesce wisdom, to inquire into the cireumstances of the 
in the adoption of the document for various | case, so that it may not withhold from those to 
substantial reasons. One of these was, because | whom they belong, the precious rights and-privi- 
it declared, in the face of all discipline, order | leges which membership in our society confers.” 
and precedent, that persons who had been dis- | —page 29. 
owned by New England Yearly Meeting, and} What has been the practice of Philadelphia 
with whom church fellowship had been officially | Yearly Meeting under this rule? 
disavowed by all the other Yearly Meetings, ex-| ‘Two bodies” in Ohio came, by their Epis- 
cept that of the men in Ohio, continued to be | tles, before our late Yearly Meeting, “ both 
entitled to the rights of membership. This | under the same title, and each claiming to be 
declaration was regarded as “at variance with | the co-ordinate branch of the society bearing” 
the organization and discipline of the Society,” | the name of Ohio Yearly Meeting. All inquiry 
and totally irreconcilable with the preservation | into the circumstances of the case was refused, 
of unity and harmony between the several Yearly | and one of the Epistles was read and accepted, 
Meetings, and such, its fruits have sorrowfully | while the other was rejected, unread and unexa- 
proved it to be. mined. A similar course was subsequently pur- 

In this case, as in the former, the Clerk was | sued in the case of “‘ two bodies’”’ in Baltimore, 
unable to use the ancient form of expression ; involving, in this instance, the strange incon- 
he could not say the Report was approved and sistency of recognizing, as Baltimore Yearly 
adopted, or united with and adopted, but his | Meeting, that body which refuses fellowship and 
minute records that, “ after a time of discussion | correspondence with the meeting in Ohio whose 
and solid deliberation, it was concluded that it | Epistle, at our previous sitting, had been ac- 
would be best to adopt it.” cepted ; and rejecting the body which professes 

In our late Yearly Meeting, so great was | unity and fellowship with that meeting ! 
the opposition and so earnest were the protests; Last year, as well as the present, two Epistles, 
against the Epistle proposed to be sent to the | both purporting to be issued by New York Yearly 
meeting in Ohio of which B. Hoyle was clerk, | Meeting, were in the hands of our Clerk; but 
that our clerk did not, as usual, record that the | instead of stating this fact and suggesting, in 
Essays of Epistles were “approved,” but the| accordance with the rule we have quoted, an 
minute merely stated they were “ adopted.’”’ In} inquiry into the circumstances of the case, he, 
the first sitting of the meeting, when the im-| on each oceasion, read one of the Epistles with- 
portant subject of the Epistles from Ohio was | out informing the meeting of the existence of 
under consideration, the same decided opposition | the other; and when, afterwards, the meeting 
and protest appeared against the reading of that | became aware that another Epistle was on the 
signed by B. Hoyle. Yet it was neither post- | table, it was immediately, and without examina- 
poned nor dismissed, but was forced upon the} tion, rejected. It may be remarked, as ex- 
meeting contrary to that fundamental method of | bibiting another instance of inconsistent action, 
acting described by Samuel Bettle. As the} that this rejected Epistle emanated from a body 
Yearly Meetings of Indiana, North Carolina and | which is in full unity and correspondence with 
Baltimore had recognized, as Ohio Yearly Meet-| that “smaller body” in New England, whose 
ing, the body of which Jonathan Binns was| members have been declared by Philadelphia 
Clerk, and had disclaimed fellowship with the | Yearly Meeting to be entitled to the rights of 
meeting which issued this Epistle, it was evi-| membership. If it be proper to grant to the 
dent that its reception would place those who! members of the “ smaller body” in New England 





the rights and privileges which membership in 
our Society confers, upon what principle of rea- 
son or justice can they be withheld from their 
brethren of the “smaller body” in New York ? 

7. In 1828, previous to the separation of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, our Yearly Meeting de- 
clined sending an answer to its Epistle, and as- 
signed as one of the reasons, that they: had 
“‘refused to read in their Yearly Meeting the 
Epistle from our Meeting for Sufferings to 
theirs.” 

The reading of Epistles from other Meetings 
for Sufferings to ours has been repeatedly refused 
in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; and it also 
declined reading an address in relation to the 
difficulties in Society, prepared by the Baltimore 
Conference, adopted by the Yearly Meetings re- 
presented therein, and forwarded to our Yearly 
Meeting through the medium of Committees 
from the Yearly Meetings of Indiana, North 
Carolina and Baltimore. Notwithstanding 
Frierds in Philadelphia have thus refused to 
listen to the affectionate appeals of their brethren, 
they have not refrained from remonstrating with 
other Yearly Meetings on the same subjects. 

From this plain statement of facts, the con- 
clusion is painfully foreed upon the writer, that 
those members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
who, for the last ten years, have directed and 
controlled its action, while undertaking to nul- 
lify the proceedings of another Yearly Meeting, 
as being “at variance with the organization and 
discipline of the Society,” have themselves, in 


various important particulars, departed from our | ter will be recognized as a hateful assemblage of 


own discipline, established order and _ practice ; 
and while rejecting brotherly appeals from other 
Yearly Meetings, and refusing to read official 
documents explanatory of their proceedings, have 
called in question their propriety and sent re- 
monstrances against them; and finally, by re- 
ceiving and answering an Epistle from it, they 
have declared church fellowship with a meeting 
in Ohio which had been disowned by three 
Yearly Meetings, and has virtually identified 
itself with the New England Seceders—a body 
from which every other Yearly Meeting in the 
world has solemnly and officially declared its dis- 
unity. Is not their present position, in relation to 
the Society of Friends at large, similar to that 
occupied by those who had the control of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting in 1827? And have they 
not placed Philadelphia Yearly Meeting where 
that of Baltimore stood in 1828, when it was 
officially announced in Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing that, “as Baltimore Yearly Meeting has re- 
ceived an Epistle from the meeting of the Sepa- 
ratists in this city, and opened a correspondence 
with that meeting ; also refused to read in their 
Yearly Meeting the Epistle from our Meeting 
for Sufferings to theirs, the relation in which 
that Yearly Meeting stood with this is so 
changed, that it would not be proper to address 
an Epistle to it under its present circumstances?” 
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How far the precedent, thus correctly set by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will be used 
against itself by the other Yearly Meetings, is a 
question for them to determine. 8. R. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESS ON SLAVERY. 


On the 9th inst. Charles Sumner delivered, 
to a large assemblage in New York City, an 
eloquent and powerful address on the subject of 
Slavery, which would occupy more room, if 
given in full, than can be appropriated in this pe- 
riodical. The following extracts, however, 
are presented to our readers as a specimen of 
the whole, which we would commend to the 
serious attention of every one into whose hands 
it may fall. After having discussed and refuted 
the arguments usually adduced in support of 
slavery, he proceeds in the following manner to 
show the necessity and practicability of its abo- 
lition : 

“In this work, the first essential practical re- 
| quisite is, that the question shall be openly and 
| frankly confronted. Do not put it aside. Do 
not blink it out of sight. Do not dodge it. Ap- 
| proach it. Study it. Ponder it. Deal with it. 

Let it rest in the illumination of speech, conver- 
| sation and the press. Let it fill the thoughts 
| of the statesman and the prayers of the pulpit. 

When slavery is thus regarded, its true charac- 


unquestionable wrongs under the sanction of ex- 
| isting law, and good men will be moved at once 
'to apply the remedy. Already even its zealots 
admit that its ‘abuses’ should be removed. This 
is their word and not mine. Alas! alas! it is 
these very ‘abuses’ which constitute its compo- 
nent parts, without which it would not exist, 
even as the scourges in a bundle with the axe 
constituted the dread fasces of the Roman lictor. 
Take away these, and the whole embodied out- 
rage will disappear. Surely that central assump- 
tion—more deadly than the axe itself—by which 
man is changed into a chattel, may be aban- 
doned ; and is not this practicable? The asso- 
ciate scourges by which that trancendant ‘abuse’ 
is surrounded, may, one by one, be subtracted. 
The ‘abuse’ which substitutes concubinage for 
marriage—the ‘abuse’ which annuls the pa- 
rental relation—the ‘abuse’ which closes the 
portals of knowledge—the ‘ abuse’ which tyran- 
nically usurps all the labor of another—now up- 
held by positive law, may by positive law be 
abolished. To say that this is not practicable, 
in the nineteenth century, would be a scandal 
upon mankind. And just in proportion as these 
‘abuses’ cease to have the sanction of law, will 
the institution of slavery cease to exist. The 
Afriean, whatever may then be his condition, 
will no longer be the slave over whose wrongs 
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and sorrows the world throbs at times fiercely 
indignant, and at times painfully sad, while, 
with outstretched arms, he sends forth the pite- 
ous cry—‘‘ Am I not a man and a brother?” 
In pressing forward to this result, the inquiry 
is often presented, to what extent, if any, shall 
compensation be allowed to the slave-masters ? 
Clearly, if the point be determined by absolute 
justice, not the masters, but the slaves, will be 
entitled to compensation ; for it is the slaves who, 
throughout weary generations, have been de- 
prived of their toil and all its fruits, which went 
to enrich their masters. Besides, it seems hardly 
reasonable to pay for the relinquishment of those 
disgusting “‘ abuses,’ which, in their aggrega- 
tion, constitute the bundle of slavery. By what 
tariff, price current, or principle of equation, 
shall their several values be estimated? What 
sum shall be counted out as the proper price for 
the abandonment of that pretension—more inde- 
cent than the jus prime noctis of the feudal age 
—which leaves woman, whether in the arms of 
master or slaye, always a concubine? What 
bribe shall be proffered for the restoration of 
God-given parental rights? What money shall 
be paid for taking off the padlock by which 
souls are fastened down in darkness’ How 
much for a quit-claim to labor now meanly ex- 
acted by the strong from the weak?’ And what 
compensation shall be awarded for the surrender 
of that egregious assumption, condemned by 
reason and abhorred by piety, which changes a 
man intoa thing? I put these questions with- 
ont undertaking to pass upon them. Shrinking 
instinctively from any recognition of rights 
founded on wrongs, I tind myself shrinking also 
from any austere verdict, which shall deny the 
means necessary to the great consummation we 
seek. (ur fathers, under Washington, did not 
hesitate, by Act of Congress, to appropriate 
largely for the ransom of white fellow citizens 
enslaved by Algerine corsairs; and, following 
this example, 1 am disposed to consider the 
question of compensation as one of expediency, 
to be determined by the exigency of the hour 
and the constitutional powers of the Government; 
though such is my desire to see the foul fiend 
of Slavery in flight, that I could not hesitate to 
build even a bridge of gold, if necessary, to pro- 
mote his escape. ; ‘ : . 
The first objection, founded on the alleged 
danger to the master, most generally takes the 
extravagant form, that the slave, if released from 
his present condition, would cut his master’s 
throat. Here is a blatant paradox, which can 
pass for reason only among those who have lost 
their reason: With an absurdity which finds no 
parallel except in the defences of slavery, it as- 
sumes that the African, when treated justly, will 
show a vindictiveness which he does not exhibit 
when treated unjustly; that when elevated by 
the blessings of Freedom, he will develop an ap- 
petite for blood which he never manifested when 
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erushed by the curse of bondage. At present, 
the slave sees his wife ravished from his arms— 
sees his infant swept away to the auction block— 
sees the heavenly gate of knowledge shut upon 
him—-sees his industry and all its fruits unjustly 
clutched by another—sees himself and offspring 
doomed to a servitude from which there is no 
redemption ; and still his master sleeps secure. 
Will the master sleep less secure when the slave 
no longer smarts under these revolting atrocities ? 
I will not trifle with your intelligence, or with 
the quick-passing hour, by arguing this question. 

But there is a lofty example, brightening the 
historic page, by which the seal of experience is 
affixed to the conclusions of reason; and you 
would hardly pardon me if I failed to adduce it. 
By virtue of a single Act of Parliament, the 
slaves of the British West Indies were changed 
at once to freed-men; and this great transition 
was accomplished absolutely without personal 
danger of any kind to the master. And yet the 
chance of danger there was greater far than 
among us. Inour broad country, the slaves are 
overshadowed by a more than six-fold white 
population. Only in two States—South Caro- 
lina and Mississippi— do the slaves out-number 
the whites, and there but slightly ; while in the 
entire Slave States, the whites out-number the 
slaves by many millions. But it was otherwise 
in the British West Indies, where the whites 
were overshadowed bya more than six-fold slave 
population. The slaves were 800,000, while the 
whites numbered only 131,000, distributed in 
different proportions on the different islands. 
And this disproportion has since increased rather 
than diminished, always without danger to the 
whites. In Jamaica, the largest of these pos- 
sessions, there are now upwards of 400,000 Af- 
ricans and only 37,000 whites; in Barbadoes, 
the next largest possession, there are 120,000 
Africans and only 15,000 whites ; in St. Lucia, 
19,500 Africans and only 600 whites ; in To- 
bago, 14,000 Africans and only 600 whites ; in 
Montserrat, 6,000 Africans and only 150 whites ; 
and in the Grenadines, upwards of 6,000 Af- 
ricans and less than 50 whites. And, yet in all 
these places, the authorities attest the good be- 
haviour of the Africans. Sir Lionel Smith, the 
Governor of Jamaica, in his speech to the As- 
sembly, declared that their conduct “ proves how 
well they deserved the boon of Freedom.” An- 
other Governor of another island dwells on the 
“peculiarly rare instances of the commission of 
grave or sanguinary crimes among the emanci- 
pated portion of these islands ;” and the Queen 
of England, ina speech from the throne, has an- 
nounced that the complete and final emancipa- 
tion of the Africans had “ taken place without 
any disturbance of public order and tranquillity.” 
In this example | hail new confirmation of the 
rule that the highest safety is in doing right; 
and thus do I[ dismiss the objection founded on 
the alleged danger to the master. 
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I assert that the Anti-Slavery enterprise has 
accomplished incalculable good. Even now it 
touches the national heart as it never before was 
touched, sweeping its strings with a might to 
draw forth emotions such as no political struggle 
has ever evoked. It moves the young, the 
middle aged and the old. It enters the family 
circle, and mingles with the flame of the house- 
hold hearth. It reaches the souls of mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters, filling all with a 
new aspiration for justice on earth, and awaken- 
ing not merely a sentiment against slavery, such 
as prevailed with our fathers, but a deep, un- 
dying conviction of its wrong, and a determina- 
tion to leave no effort unattempted for its re- 
moval. With the sympathies of all Christendom 
as allies, it has already encompassed the slave- 
masters by a moral blockade, invisible to the 
eye, but more potent than navies, from which 
there can be no escape except in final capitula- 
tion. Thus it has created the irresistible influ- 
ence which itself constitutes the beginning of 
success. Already there are signs of change. In 
common speech, as well as in writing, among 
slave-masters, the bondman is no longer called a 
slave, but a servan'—thus, by a soft substitution, 
concealing and condemning the true relation. 
Even newspapers in the land of bondage 
blush with indignation at the hunt of men by 
bloodhounds, thus protesting against an unques- 
tionable incident of slavery. Other signs are 
found in the added comfort of the slave ; in the 
enlarged attention to his wants; in the experi- 
ments now beginning, by which the slave is 
enabled to share in the profits of his labor, and 
thus finally secure his freedom ; and, above all, 
in the consciousness among slave-masters them- 
selves, that they dwell now as never before un- 
der the keen observation of an ever wakeful 
Public Opinion, quickened by an ever wakeful 
Public Press. Nor is thisall. Only lately pro- 
positions have been introduced into the legisla- 
tures of different States, and countenanced by 
governors, to mitigate the existing law of slavery; 
and, almost while speaking, I have received the 
drafts of two different memorials—one addressed 
to the legislature of Virginia, and the other to 
that of North Carolina—asking for the slave 
three things, which it will be monstrous to re- 
fuse, but which, if conceded, will take from 
slavery its existing character ; I mean, first, the 
protection of the marriage relation; secondly, 
the protection of the parental relation; and 
thirdly, the privilege of knowledge. Grant these, 
and the girdled Upas tree soon must die. Amidst 
these tokens of present success, and the auguries 
of the future, 1am not disturbed by any com- 
plaints of seeming damage. “Though it con- 
sume our dwelling, who does not venerate fire, 
without which human life can hardly exist on 
earth,’”’ says the Hindoo proverb ; and the time is 
even now at hand when the Anti-Slavery enter- 
prise, which is the very fire of freedom, with all 


its incidental excesses or excitements, wil! be 
hailed with a similar regard. : : 

It remains that I should give a practical con- 
clusion to this whole matter, by showing, though 
in glimpses only, your Specian Duries as 
FREEMEN OF THE NoRTH. 

It is not uncommon to hear persons among us 
at the North confess the wrong of slavery, and 
then, folding their hands in absolute listlessness, 
ejaculate, “ What can we do about it?” Such 
men we encounter daily. You all know them. 
Among them are men in every department of 
human activity—who perpetually buy, build and 
plan—who shrink from no labor—who are 
daunted by no peril of commercial adventure, by 
no hardihood of industrial enter; rise—who, 
reaching in their understanding across ocean 
and continents, would undertake “to put a 
girdle about the earth in forty seconds ;” and 
yet, disheartened, they can join in no effort 
against slavery. Others there are, especially 
among the youthful and enthusiastic, who vainly 
sigh because they were not born in the age of 
chivalry, or at least in the days of the revolu- 
tion, not thinking that, in this enterprise, there 
is an opportunity of loftier endeavor such as no 
Paladin of chivalry or chief of the revolution 
enjoyed. Others there are, who freely bestow 
their means and time upon the distant inacces- 
sible heathen of another hemisphere in the 
islands of the sea; and yet they can do nothing 
to mitigate our greater heathenism here at home. 
While confessing that it ought to disappear from 
the earth, they forego, renounce and abandon 
all exertion against it. Others there are still 
(such is human inconsistency !) who plant the 
tree in whose full-grown shade they can never 
expect to sit—who hopefully drop the acorn in 
the earth, trusting that the oak which it sends 
upward to the skies will shelter their children 
beneath its shade; but they will do nothing to 
plant or nurture the great tree of Liberty, that 
it may cover with its arms unborn generations 
of men. 

Others still there are, particularly in the large 
cities, who content themselves by occasional con- 
tributions to the redemption of a slave. To this 
object they give out of ample riches, and thus 
seek to silence the monitions of conscience. Now, 
I would not discountenance any form of activity 
by which Human Freedom, even in a single 
case, may be secured. But I desire to say, that 
such an act—too often accompanied by a phari- 
saical pretension, in strange contrast with the 
petty performance—cannot be considered an es- 
sential aid to the Anti-Slavery enterprise. Not 
in this way can an impression be made on an 
evil so vast as slavery—as you will clearly see 
by an illustration which I shall give. The god 
Thor, of Scandinavian mythology, whose strength 
was more than that of Hercules, was once chal- 
lenged to drain a single cup dry. He applied it 
to his lips, and with superhuman capacity drank 
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but the water did not recede even from the rim, 
and at last the god abandoned the effort. The 
failure of even his extraordinary strength was 
explained, when he learned that the single cup 
had communicated, by an invisible connection, 
with the whole vast ocean behind, out of which 
it was perpetually supplied, and which remained 
absolutely unaffected by the effort. And just 
so will these occasions of charity, though en- 
countered by the largest private means, be con- 
stantly renewed, for they communicate with the 
whole vast Black Sea of slavery behind, out of 
which they are perpetually supplied, and which 
remains absolutely unaffected by the effort. Pri- 
vate means may cope with the individual neces- 
sities, but they are powerless to redress the evil 
of a wicked institution. Charity is limited and 
local ; the evils of slavery are infinite and every- 
where. Besides, a wrong, organized and upheld 
by law, can be removed only through a change 
of the law. Not, then, by an occasional contri- 
bution to the ransom ofa slave can your duty 
be done in this great cause ; but only by earnest, 
constant, valiant efforts against the institution 
—against the law—which makes slaves. 

I am not insensible of the difficulties of this 
work. Full well I know the power of slavery. 
Full well I know all its various intrenchments in 
the church, the politics and the prejudices of 
the country. Full well I know the sensitive 
interests of property, amounting to many hun- 
dred millions of dollars, which are said to be at 
stake. But these things can furnish no motive 
oz apology for indifference or for any folding of 
the hands. Surely the wrong is not less wrong 
because it is gigantic ; the evil is not less evil 
because it is immeasurable ; nor can the duty of 
perpetual warfare with wrong or evil be in this 
instance suspended. Nay, because slavery is 
powerful—because the enterprise is dificult— 
therefore is the duty of all more exigent. The 
well-tempered soul does not yield to difficulties, 
but presses onward furever with increased reso- 
lution. . ’ . . . . 

[ know not if our work can be soon accom- 
plished. But one thing I do know, beyond all 
doubt or question, that this enterprise must go 
on—that in its irresistible current, it will sweep 
schools, colleges, churches, the intelligence, the 
conscience, and the religious aspirations of the 
land, while all, who stand in its way or speak 
evil of it, are laying up fortheir children, if not 
for themselves, days of sorrow and shame. Bet- 
ter to strive in this cause, even unsucceasfully, 
than never to strive at all. 

There is no weapon in the celestial armory 
of truth; there is no sweet influence from the 
skies; there is no generous word that ever 
dropped from human lips, which may not be em- 
ployed. Ours, too, is the argument alike of the 
Conservative and the Reformer, for our cause 
stands on the truest conservatism and the truest 
reform. It seeks the conservation of freedom 
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itself and of its kindred historic principles; it 
seeks also the reform of slavery and of the kin- 
dred tyranny by which it is upheld. Religion, 
morals, justice, economy, the Constitution, may 
each and all be invoked; and one person is 
touched by one argument, while another person 
is touched by another. You do not forget how 
Christopher Columbus won Isabella of Spain, to 
his enterprise of discovery. He first presented 
to her the temptation of extending her domi- 
nions, but she hearkened not. He next promised 
to her the dazzling wealth of the Indies; and 
still she hearkened not. But when at last was 
pictured to her pious imagination the poor hea- 
then with souls to be saved, then the youthful 
Queen poured her royal jewels into the lap of 
the Genoese adventurer, and at her expense that 
small fleet was sent forth, which gave to Spain 
and to mankind a New World. 

As in this enterprise, there is a place for every 
argument, so also is therea place for every man. 
Even as on the broad shield of Achilles, seulp- 
tured by divine art, was wrought every form of 
human activity ; so in this cause, which is the 
very shield of Freedom, whatever man can do, 
by deed or speech, may find its place. One may 
act in one way, and another in another 
way; but all must act. Providence is felt 
through individuals ; the dropping of water wears 
away the rock ; and no man can be so humble or 
poor as to be excused from this work, while to 
all the happy in fortune, genius or fame, it 
makes a special appeal. Here is room for the 
strength of Luther and the sweetness of Melane- 
thon; for the wisdom of age and the ardor of 
youth; for the judgment of the statesman and 
the eloquence of the orator ; for the grace of the 
scholar and the aspiration of the poet; for the 
learning of the professor and the skill of the 
lawyer ; for the exhortation of the preacher and 
the persuasion of the press; for the various 
energy of the citizen and the abounding sympa- 
thy of woman.” 


Wisdom allows nothing to be good, that will 
not be so forever; no man to be happy, but he 
that needs no other happiness than what is within 
himself; no man to be great or powerful, who is 
not master of himself.— Seneca. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTELLIGENcE.—The steamship Baltic 
arrived at New York on the 18th inst., bringing 
Liverpool dates to the 6th. 

An attempt was made by an Italianto assassinate 
the French Emperor, while taking his usual airing 
on horseback, on the afternoon of the 28th ult. 
Two pistol shots were discharged without taking 
effect; the assassin then tried to fire a revolver, but 
was seized and overpowered by the police. The 


motive is said to be a personal one, unconnected 
with politics. 
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Daily communication is now kept up between , 
London and the Crimea, by means of the tele-. 
graph. The Allies have discontinued the bom- 
bardment of Sebastopol, after taking by assault the 
ambuscades in front of the Malakoff Tower, 
and obligipg the Russians to abandon their bat- 
teries. The general impression in England was 
that the siege will be abandoned for the present by 
the Allies, and an effort made to penetrate the 
interior and cut off the: supplies of Sebastopol, 
preparatory to the complete investment of the 
place. 

The situation of the Allies was considered criti- 
cal, a Russian force of 100,000 men being con- 
centrated in the vicinity of Sebastopol. 

The Allies also continued"to receive reinforce- 
ments, and ammunition to an enormous amount 
was constantly despatched to the Crimea for their 
use. The fleet had taken part inthe bombard- 
ment, English and French vessels ruining in, dis- 
charging a broadside into the south end of the 
town, and then retiring beyond the reach of can- 
non shot. 

Russia continued to make the most energetic 
preparations for the ‘prosecution of the war, the 
Czar devoting his whole time and attention to that 
object. The advanced guard of Asiatics had ar- 
rived at Riga, the fortifications of which continued 
to be extended. The concentration of the troops 
forthe defence of the country bordering on the 
Baltic was expected to be completed by the 15th 
inst. By imperial ukases, the governments of St. 
Petersburg, Gourland Livonia, and Esthonia are 
placed under martial law. 

The inhabitants of Oesel and Dago, and several 
other of the islands in the Baltic had resolved to 
abandon their houses and take refuge in Esthonia. 
Nargen was already abandoned, the forests which 
supplied the inhabitants with fuel, having been 
burned last year by the English during their sojourn 
there. 

The Russian ports of Liban, Sackenbaun, Win- 
dau, and all the Russian ports, roads, havens and 
creeks, from latitude 55 54 north, longitude 21 5 
east, to the Filsland Lighthouse, in latitude 58 25 
north, longitude 21 50 east, have been placed in a 
strict blockade. 

An insurrection had broken out in the Ukxaine, 
and was fast extending. The cause is said to be 
the complete exhaustion of the means of the pea- 
santry by the immense supplies they have been 
obliged to furnish without remuneration to the 
southern army. 

The Bishop of Montpelier has given up his 
mansion, with a beautiful park, on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, to the French government, for 
the reception of convalescents from the Crimea. 
It will accommodate 1600 patients. 

In England, much indignation has been manifest- 
ed against the Ministry, and meetings for the ex- 
pression of the feelings of the re in regard to 
the conduct of the war have been held in various 

laces. Meetings for the organization of Admin- 
istrative Reform Associations are to be held in 
London, Liverpool and other towns. 

The Belgian Government has asked of the 
Chambers an appropriation of 9,400,000 francs, to 
be expended on the fortress of Antwerp, and new 
works for the defence of the Scheldt. These works 
are declared necessary “ for the defence of Belgian 
nationality and the preservation of the country’s 
independence.” 
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Extensive inundations have occurred in Hungary 
and the Barrat. About 1200 English square miles 
of land, of which 800,000 acres were sown with 
corn, were overflowed by the Theiss and its tribu- 
taries. 

M. Luther, of the Observatory of Bilk, discovered 
on the night of the 19th ult., a planet of the eleventh 
rank, between Mars and Jupiter. This is the 43d 
in our solar system. 

Recent accounts from Canton state that the in- 
surgents have been obliged to abandon the biock- 
ade of Canton, and that Shanghai has been recap- 
tured by the [mperialists. The most shocking 
barbarities had been pee by the Imperial- 
ists, great numbers of prisoners having been put 
to death, many of whom were subjected to the 
most frightful tortures, previous to execution. 

Orgecon.—The work of setting up the poles for 
the electric telegraph between Portland and San 
Francisco, was making rapid progress, at the 
last accounts. The work was going on at both 
ends, and it was expected that the telegraph would 
soon be in operation from Sacramento valley to 
Ureka, on the boundary line of Oregon. 

Domestic.—Accounts from the Upper Missouri 
reponse the Sioux Indians as very hostile to the 
whites, and assembling to make war upon them. 

Among the Acts passed by the late Legislature 
of this State, was one providing that keepers of 
hotels and boarding houses shall not be held re- 
sponsible for the loss of any articles of value b 
their guests, unless deposited with them for safe 
keeping ; nor for the loss of their baggage if they 
leave their rooms unlocked. 

The General Appropriation bill passed at the late 
session of the Legislature of this State, contained 
an aggregate of appropriations, amounting to up- 
wards of $4,600,000, of which $2,000,000 was for 
interest on the State debt, $230,000 for the support 
of common schools, and $150,000 for the expenses 
of the Legislature. 

A project which would greatly ameliorate the 
evils of slavery, and mar el lead to its gradual 
extinction in that State, is now agitated by the 
c= of North Caroliea, and is soon to be laid 

efore the Legislature. It proposes to render legal! 
the marriage of slaves ; to preserve sacred the re- 
lations between parents and their young children; 
and to repeal the laws prohibiting the education of 
slaves. 

A law “ for the protection of personal liberty,” 
has been passed by the Legislature of paseutha- 
setts. It provides that, “No justice of the peace, 
sheriff, constable or jailor shall arrest or detain, or 
aid in arresting or detaining, any person for the 
reason that he is detained as a fugitive slave, 
under the penalty of imprisonment and a fine. 
Also, that the writ of habeas corpus may be issued 
by all courts of record, judges of probate, and in 
some cases, justices ofthe peace ; and instead of 
the proceedings authorized by the act of 1850, sub- 
stitutes a trial by jury, and that no confessions, ad- 
missions, or dcdledtibes of the alleged fugitive 
against himself, shall be given in evidence, and 
that the jury shall have the right to return a 
general verdict. It also deprives any attorney of 
Massachusetts, who shall act fora slave claimant, 
- the right to practice in Massachusetts Courts of 

w. 

It was vetoed by the Governor, but again passed 
by the requisite majority, and is now the law of the 
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